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ART IN AMERICA - AN ILLUS- 
TRATED QUARTERLY - VOLUME I 
NUMBER II - APRIL MCMXIII 


MRS. LYDIG’S LIBRARY +: BY WILHELM R. 
VALENTINER 


RS. LYDIG’S house should live in the memory of those 

who were familiar with it as a completely successful exam- 

ple of a Renaissance scheme of decoration. Distinguished 
interiors of this period are unusual since only unerring taste can 
bring the severity of this style into harmonious relation with our 
modern demand for comfort. Eighteenth century art—particularly 
of the French type—is now more popular, and English decorative 
art being perhaps more in accord with the traditions of this country, 
furnishings in either of these two styles are more easily collected 
and arranged. It must be admitted, however, that nothing yields 
a more splendid and dignified result than a well-chosen arrange- 
ment in the style of the Italian Renaissance. Stanford White, the 
architect of Mrs. Lydig’s house, and the representatives of his school 
have notably stimulated interest in this particular style, and here 
we see the beautifully proportioned rooms we have learned to look 
for in his houses. In this case, however, he was not the designer 
of the interior decoration and furnishing, and one asks oneself 
whether the result is not better than some others for which he was 
entirely responsible. In some of his interior installations original 
pieces and copies are combined in confusing fashion and are often 
hard to distinguish. Modern additions are made to antique frag- 
ments in a clever but almost barbaric way, and the resulting piece 
put to quite different uses from that for which it was originally 
designed, while imposing, if somewhat specious effects, are obtained 
through the use of an abundance of these splendid and showy deco- 
rative pieces. 

In contrast to this, a much finer result has been obtained in the 
arrangement of Mrs. Lydig’s house, by a conception which relies 
less for its effect upon a multitude of objects than upon the accentua- 
tion of a few cleverly distributed masterpieces in appropriate sur- 
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roundings. Both the lower stories of the house are arranged in the 
Renaissance style, and can hardly be surpassed as a remarkable 
example of its possibilities. There is nowhere a lack of super- 
abundance. The decorations of the admirably proportioned rooms 
are applied with a sparing hand, and each object is so displayed as 
to yield its full decorative value, which is all the more praiseworthy 
in that each and every piece merits individual attention, the dis- 
tinguished effect of the whole having been achieved by an assemblage 
of the choicest original pieces. Then too, each object is appropriate 
to the position it occupies, blending as naturally and harmoniously 
with its surroundings as though originally destined for that place. 
No modern furnishings, unknown during the days of the Renaissance, 
have been put together from fragments belonging to that period. 
There are no bookcases made out of choir stalls, as have been seen 
elsewhere, those in this house being on simple modern lines, while 
the comfortable sofas and chairs make no effort to masquerade as 
ancient furniture, although their modernity is minimized by covers 
of antique damask. This combination of good originals with sensible 
modern furnishings, whose purpose is nowise concealed, is the only 
possible arrangement for an interior in the ancient style, for nothing 
so offends a just taste as the simulation of antiques. 

In selecting a single example among these Renaissance rooms, 
all of which are perfect in their way, I choose for description the 
library, situated on the second floor, with two windows looking on 
to 52nd Street (Fig. 2). On entering the lofty, square chamber, its 
simple proportions, original fifteenth century Florentine ceiling, its 
bookshelves surrounding the walls and supporting Renaissance 
bronzes, transport us at once into the atmosphere of that period. A 
note of warmth is added to the rather severely symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the room by the brown wall paneling, and the great sofa 
and comfortable armchairs which are grouped around the fireplace 
on the right. 

The fireplace itself is adorned by some Chinese jars of the 
T’ang period, whose brownish-green glaze harmonizes perfectly with 
the warm brown tones of a picture hanging above them, the portrait 
of a man in armor in the style of Bernardo Strozzi, the finest 
Genoese artist of the seventeenth century. The proud, dignified 
figure contrasts well with the passionate, sincerely devoted monk in 
prayer, very likely a portrait of St. Thomas by Greco, which occupies 
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a place of honor on the left side of the fireplace, and is framed in a 
splendid, richly carved old Spanish frame. It is a remarkable work 
of fervent feeling, painted brilliantly and nervously in an almost 
modern technique, but filled with a religious glow found only in the 
Jesuits of the great time of Loyola. The expressive and individual 
spirit of the ascetic Spaniard still pursues us when we turn to the 
window side of the room, where two masterly studies by his master, 
Tintoretto, are hanging. They are in predella form, and represent 
the Discovery of the Cross by St. Helena, motives used again by 
Tintoretto in a composition in Sta. Maria Mater Domini in Venice. 
Here we see the beginning of the brilliant light effect attained by a 
broad, sketchy way of painting, a manner which was further 
developed by Greco and which has kept the freshness of the earlier 
master’s impressions on canvas until our day. 

The group of about a dozen Renaissance bronzes assembled in 
this room forms one of the most costly elements in its decoration. 
As seen in the illustration, they are, for the most part, placed along 
the bookshelf of the third wall, on the left of the entrance, quite in 
the manner of a Renaissance interior as we see them in pictures by 
Carpaccio and Ghirlandajo, where bronze statuettes are placed on 
shelves around the room.’ 

The most remarkable quattrocento work is the Satyr with a 
Tambourine—a blunt Paduan production, whose still imperfect 
technique is redeemed by the spirited handling of the theme (Fig. 
3). The fresh realism which has transposed into the grotesque a 
model obviously drawn from the antique illustrates well the daring 
of the Renaissance artist when he was not concerned with religious 
subjects. In the same manner are two dancing satyrs in gilded 
bronze, of which Sir William Bennet of London possesses replicas 
which were exhibited at the Burlington Club in 1912. In the Lon- 
don group one of the satyrs holds a ball which he seems in the act 
of throwing to his companion to whom he is bound by a chain. These 
groups are justly attributed to Andrea Briosco, called Riccio, the 
greatest of the North Italian bronze sculptors of the late quattro- 
cento, and are typical of his individual and harshly characterized 


work. 
1The view of the room accompanying this article (Fig. 2) is taken from that point 
and does not show the fireplace with built-in bookshelves on either side. 
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An anatomical masculine figure brings us to sixteenth century 
Florence and the period of Michel Angelo. There are several 
examples of this figure extant and we find it in Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan’s Collection, in the Victoria and Albert Museum, in the 
Louvre, in Berlin, and in the Seymour Haden Collection—sometimes 
gilded, sometimes with a brown patina. As Maclagan justly 
remarked, apropos of the example exhibited at the Burlington Club, 
these figures not only served as anatomical studies, but had a religious 
significance, and as bodies risen for the Last Judgment were used as 
memento mori. ‘The graceful turn of the figure and its elongated 
proportions point to one of those masters who, influenced by Michel 
Angelo, formed the transitional link with, and presaged the work of, 
Giovanni da Bologna and the sculptors of the French Renaissance. 

To a certain extent the Florentine sculptor, Domenico Poggini 
may be associated with this group of artists, although this pupil 
of Michel Angelo executed as a rule figures of more compact pro- 
portions. Mrs. Lydig owns two bronze statuettes which are perhaps 
his works, a gladiator (Fig. 5) and the nude figure of a Man carrying 
a Boy on his Shoulder (Fig. 4). The latter piece, with its fine 
modeling and beautiful patina, is one of the choicest of the collec- 
tion and stands on the table in the center of the room. Poggini is 
mentioned by Vasari as one of the artists who executed a statue— 
a figure of Poetry, in connection with the funeral ceremonies at 
the burial of Michel Angelo. Furthermore, he is, through a collec- 
tion of some twenty-five plaques, known to us as one of the finest 
Florentine medallists and is mentioned by Cellini in his immortal 
autobiography as one of his young assistants in 1545. His strength 
lay in the fashioning of small objects of art, and on his only authen- 
ticated marble statue, he designated himself as ‘“‘aurifex.”” This work, 
an almost life-size representation of the youthful Bacchus—a subject 
also chosen by Michel Angelo—is owned by Mr. George Blumenthal 
of New York. It bears on its base the name of the artist and the 
date 1554, thus showing he made it when he was about thirty years 
old. The type, with its low retreating forehead, straight, sharply 
drawn nose, prominent, staring eyes and twisted upstanding hair, is 
reminiscent of the two signed bronze statuettes of David and Europa 
in the Palazzo Vecchio, which were first published by Dr. Bode. 
In his catalogue of the Morgan Collection, Dr. Bode ascribes in a 
most illuminating fashion the Gladiator (Fig. 6) and the Nude 
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Fig. 3. Papuan Artist, XV Century, BRonzE Fig. 4. Styte or Domenico PoccINnt, BRoNzE 
STATUETTE. STATUETTE. 
Collection of Mrs. Philip M. Lydig, New York. 
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Man carrying a Boy to Poggini on the ground of the above statu- 
ettes. Mrs. Lydig’s Gladiator is a variant. The type of the head 
is slightly different, and perhaps even more in the style of Poggini, 
although the cast of the statuette may be later. The Man carrying 
a Boy is freer and more mobile in conception than Poggini’s other 
- works. The proportions, however, are similar, and the same incom- 
parable chiseling of detail reappears in the statuettes of the Palazzo 
Vecchio. 

I can only mention in passing the other bronzes in the room :— 
a gilded statuette of Marsyas, reminiscent of similar figures by 
Bellano; a satyr and a Venus supported by a vase, both sixteenth 
century studies after antique figures; the fighting gladiator, one of 
those direct copies after antique statues, so dear to the Renaissance 
artist, and an equestrian statuette of Henry IV of France, so much 
in the late sixteenth century Italian manner that one must ascribe 
it to an Italian follower of Giovanni da Bologna rather than to a 
French origin. Another remarkable group, full of character, 
depicting two nude wrestling women, of which there is a replica in 
the Wallace Collection, has been plausibly ascribed by Dr. Bode 
to one of the Flemish artists living in Florence during the latter part 
of the sixteenth century. 

To these statuettes must be added a splendid casket for writing 
materials, of a type not altogether unusual in the period and gen- 
erally ascribed to Caradosso, the famous Milanese goldsmith and 
friend of Bramante. Dr. Bode, however, justly points out that Cara- 
dosso’s work is, as a rule, more elaborately carved, and that the 
ornamentation of this casket would suggest a Paduan artist influenced 
by Donatello. This piece, too, has its counterpart in America in 
two fine examples owned by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 

A charming French wood carving, standing by the window on 
a fine mid-Renaissance Florentine table, forms an instructive con- 
trast to the characteristically Italian bronzes described above. It 
comes from the altar of St. Eloi in the Church of Recloses (Seine- 
et- Marne) and represents a legend from the life of the Saint together 
with the two figures which still remain in situ. The finely formed 
figures of the Saint and the attendant behind him, the rhythmic 
play of line in the costumes, the remains of delicately toned colors, 
everything, in short, betrays the pleasing conception of a northern 
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Collection of Mrs. Philip M. Lydig, New York, 
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French artist who added suppleness and flexibility of line to the 
powerful Flemish style with which he was imbued. 

A German woodcarving of two little boxwood figures of Adam 
and Eve, dating from about 1520, stand near at hand in the center 
of a table, in strong contrast to, and inviting comparison with, the 
groups described above. These little figures are typical of the Ger- 
man manner of that period, which delighted in the execution of 
miniature woodcarvings, and freely betray the fact that the northern 
artists Were not yet expert in the plastic handling of the nude figure. 
This little couple have lank, almost impossibly proportioned bodies, 
with disproportionately large heads and hands, but their naive and 
energetic action, expressive faces, and the careful and minute model- 
ing afford in their own way no less enjoyment than the more har- 
moniously executed French and Italian statuettes. Early German 
Renaissance boxwood figures are extremely rare, and can mostly 
be traced back to the atelier of Conrad Meit from Worms, the great 
court artist of Margaret of Austria, Vice-Regent of the Netherlands. 
His marble tombs of Philibert and Margaret of Austria in Brou; 
sandstone portrait busts of Margaret and other notabilities; and his 
little boxwood figures, busts and statuettes, are among the master- 
pieces of German plastic art. The statuettes of Adam and Eve in 
Vienna and Gotha have many points of resemblance to our little 
figures, which, in all probability, are the work of some atelier 
directly under the influence of Meit. 

Two masterpieces by Antonio Moro, admittedly the greatest por- 
trait painter of the Dutch Renaissance, alone occupy the wall above 
the bookcases. Measured by the scope of other northern Renaissance 
masters, his art had international merits and reached out far beyond 
the narrow confines of the primitives. He studied in Italy where he 
felt the influence of Titian, lived now in Holland, now in Belgium, 
went with the Spanish court to Madrid and Lisbon, spent a short 
time in London, and finally returned to Holland. His work always 
displays, however, a characteristic Dutch earnestness and northern 
depth of conception and capacity for intensive character delineation 
which stamp him as one of Rembrandt’s greatest predecessors. 

Characteristically, the portrayal of mere feminine beauty lay 
little within the scope of his art, and his women, though always 
distinguished, are hard featured and of a certain regal aloofness. 
In the two portraits of a man and wife, owned by Mrs. Lydig, the 
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tense, penetrating expression of the masculine head renders it easily 
the more striking picture. The face, seen half in profile, the upward 
glancing eyes, directed towards the spectator, and the wrinkled fore- 
head, all betoken a gloomy, troubled nature, of which the gesture 
towards the skull held in his right hand seems peculiarly illustrative. 
The dark hair, low forehead and thick lips suggest a Southerner, 
possibly a Spaniard. The woman’s costume, too, would negative 
any suggestion of Dutch nationality, while her splendid ornaments 
intimate the pair to have been.persons of distinction. The painting 
of her costume, of the fur, the red-brown velvet and the light brocade 
of her underskirt and embroidered sleeves is masterly. The firm, 
somewhat solid technique and the clearly defined outlines are reminis- 
cent of the primitive masters, but the whole picture is steeped in 
a warm brown atmosphere indicative of the Rembrandt period. 
Both portraits are in the same manner as the portraits of Antoine 
de Rio and his wife, Eleanor Lopez, in the Louvre, to which they 
are in no whit inferior, and, like them, were probably painted in 
the sixties of the sixteenth century. At the time of the publication 
of Hymans’ admirable book (Antonio Moro, son ceuvre et son 
temps, Bruxelles, 1810), these pictures were still undiscovered in 
private hands in England. 

Before leaving Mrs. Lydig’s library, we must not fail to examine 
the desk standing on the left beside the bookshelves with its 
charmingly constructed upper portion. It is fitting that the 
desk in such a room should be a feature of especial distinc- 
tion, and in this case it is the most delightful piece of Renaissance 
furniture in the room. These desks in the form of cupboards, with 
drawers and an adjustable writing shelf, which have been used in 
all countries since the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, are an 
invention of the Italian Renaissance, and were made in different 
types all over the country, especially in Florence and in Northern 
Italy. Our example was probably produced in the neighborhood 
of Mantua, in the middle of the sixteenth century, as it quite agrees 
with the famous desk supposed to have been made for the Gonzaga, 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. The combination 
of low and high relief carving on the lower part of the cupboard, 
and the inlaying shown on the open desk, are especially charming 
and characteristic of Northern Italy. A Latin inscription is formed 
by the inlaid letters, of which there is one on each drawer. The 
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intimate character which should belong to objects placed on a desk 
upon which the eyes rest in the interval of writing, is thoroughly 
in keeping with the little picture of the Madonna which stands in 
one corner and by the relief of the Virgin placed over the desk. 
The painting in its original is a charming example of the work 
of the Sienese artist, Neroccio di Bartolommeo. Very decorative in 
its light coloring and rich gilding, it is, at the same time, animated 
by a fervent lyricism. The relief of the Madonna and Child( a stucco 
relief of the first half of the fifteenth century, in the style of the 
Master of the Pellegrini Chapel, stands above the desk, fulfilling the 
object for which it was doubtless originally destined, for these stucco 
copies of well-known works in churches were generally made for 
the wall decoration of private houses, and are distinguished from 
the original marbles or glazed terra-cottas by less sharp modeling 
but a richer coloring. 

A last glance over the general arrangement of this room shows 
a collection of works of the most diverse materials, chosen from 
almost all the countries in which the Renaissance held triumphal 
sway, although the Italian note predominates. One wonders at 
the diversity of these objects which stand here amicably side by 
side and lend variety to a still harmonious whole. A German or 
French wood carving stands beside an Italian bronze; Chinese vases 
ornament a chimney piece; Italian Renaissance tables consort in a 
corner with English chairs of the Elizabethan period, and two richly 
carved Portuguese chairs of a later period. Last, but not least, four 
small Ispahan rugs of admirable quality, dating from the seven- 
teenth century, lie on the floor—rugs resembling those we find in 
Van Dyck’s Genoese pictures as characteristic details of Italian 
interiors in the late Renaissance. Adherence to style, which demands 
that every object in a room be of one and the same period and origin, 
has not been made of the first importance here, and the more for- 
tunately, too, for these so-called perfect arrangements are generally 
cold and monotonous. Here harmony is obtained by the predomi- 
nating Italian note, and the uniformly high quality of all the objects 
assembled—variety, by the mingling with this predominating art 
of other arts whose style is not inimical to that of the Italian Renais- 
sance. For really choice objects, selected with taste, will blend 
harmoniously, no matter how diverse their period or origin. 
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FIGURE PIECES OF COROT IN AMERICA: I =: BY 
AUGUST F. JACCACI 


OWARD the close of Corot’s career, when his landscapes were 
(ee their way and winning a large measure of appreciation 

from connoisseurs and public, the figure pieces, which he 
painted all throughout his long and laborious life, were looked upon 
very much as the by-products of a pure landscapist. Yet, to as full 
an extent as his landscapes, they are filled with his radiant charm, 
exhibit the same pictorial qualities, and express as fully the great 
artist’s point of view forcibly and clearly put down by him in these 
words: “‘When face to face with nature, first seek for the form, and 
after for the volumes or relations of tones; then for the color, and 
the execution (the manner of technical expression). The whole 
being subservient to the feeling, the emotion, which that particular 
bit of nature has awakened in you.” 

Very few of these figure pieces had been exhibited even in 
France, or known, except to the small circle of intimate friends of 
the artist, and it is only in the last two decades that the world has 
come to some adequate realization of their rare merit and of the 
extent of Corot’s achievement in that line. We now have in America 
a splendid representation of them which includes some of the 
acknowledged masterpieces. It is to the credit of our collectors that 
some of them were bought twenty and thirty years ago. 

In order to help the study of these figure subjects it is necessary 
to know the closely related examples of landscape with figures. The 
earliest of these in America, the Silenus (Fig. 7) in the collection 
of Mr. James J. Hill, was exhibited in the Salon of 1838, and 
described by the foremost critic of that day, Gustave Planche, as “‘a 
composition indécise and incomplete, whose defects justify the indif- 
ference of the public.” It is a work of the greatest interest for an 
understanding of the evolution of the artist, the most important of a 
series which includes the Flight in Egypt (1839-40), Democritus 
(1841), Site d’Italie (1842), and the earliest Destruction of Sodom 
of the Salon of 1844, which, after being considerably cut and entirely 
repainted, was exhibited at the Salon of 1857 and figures now in 
a New York collection. Silenus, like many of Corot’s pictures, the 
Biblis of 1875 for example, might be described as a symphonic varia- 
tion, painted in the studio on a /eit-motiv of nature and classical 
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elements. It shows the influence Corot felt to the end, of the 
Italian classical landscape which he had brought from his only two 
trips to Italy, in 1825-27 and in 1834. That influence is felt in all 
his work, in his smaller sketches as well as in his transcripts from 
nature. It is a reminiscence of the serene grandeur of the Roman 
landscape, a sense of style and noble arrangements which never re- 
sulted in decorations or stage settings put up according to given 
formulas, but in an entirely personal and spontaneous expression of 
his own feeling for the beauty of nature. And so it has been justly 
and admirably said that all his pictures, whether transcripts from 
nature and life or landscapes composed in the studio, were above 
everything des états d’ame. 

It is singularly enlightening to realize that during his stay in 
Rome in 1826 this most modest of students, who thought nothing of 
himself and looked up with enormous respect to his fellow French- 
men, the Prix de Rome painters of the Villa Medici, remained 
entirely uninfluenced by them. His rare and penetrating intelligence 
helped him to pay not the slightest attention to the cold formulas of 
their pseudo-classicism. The best of their work does not exist for 
us when tested by the composition of the Silenus, the grouping of 
its figures and their charm. In it the young artist is himself, he 
feels his wings; he is over-conscientious, of course, carrying out 
every detail in the most carefully studied manner—but it is this 
most serious and painstaking work which explains the marvelous 
and apparently facile simplicity which was to come to him as a 
reward later. The tone is sustained throughout. From foreground 
to background the planes are thoroughly differentiated; air and light 
circulate everywhere; the general aspect is light, and even in the 
darkest foliage there is no forcing of dark masses in order to obtain, 
by contrast, an artificial effect of light. This is a modern picture, 
without artifices of convention. In some of Corot’s Roman studies 
we already see this feeling for values and atmosphere, and we even 
find in,.some of them the silvery tone which characterizes the 
achievements of his maturity. He had no master, but formed him- 
self in a way of his own, and we have this enlightening revelation of 
a part of this personal process of development which explains and 
justifies our opinion of his figure work. 

“T had spent two winters at Mons. Bertin, learning so little, that 
when I arrived in Rome I could not carry out a drawing however 
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Fig. 7. Corot: SILENUS. 
Collection of Mr. James J. Hill, St. Paul, Minn. 


























trifling. Two men would stop to talk together. I would begin to 
sketch them, beginning for example by the head. They would sepa- 
rate, and there was nothing but fragments of heads on my paper. 
Children were seated on the steps of a church, I would start sketching 
them, the mother would call them. My sketch book would have been 
filled with noses, foreheads, locks of hair! I resolved not to come 
back to my room without having drawn an ensemble; and for the 
first time I tried to proceed in the only way possible, by masses, 
rapidly. Therefore I began to circumscribe in an instant any group 
I saw; if it remained but a moment, I had at least a record of its 
general character; if it remained longer, I could add the details.” 
It is that large manner of seeing the figure, the significant lines of a 
movement, that gives such vitality to the nymphs and satyrs of the 
Silenus. They are no academy figures, nymphs of the Opera or 
realities of the studio, but very real creatures endowed with the 
loveliness of the poet’s pure and beautiful imagination. Their move- 
ments are just, they are in their place, in harmonious relation of tone 
with the landscape; and they have a grace, a freshness and sponta- 
neity which are a delight. One must add what every figure piece of 
Corot proclaims, that there is an innocence, a gaiety and sweetness in 
‘them which belong to Corot and to him alone, and make one feel 
that he never looked upon a model, however vulgar, as a brutal trans- 
lator, but in the way a father looks upon his daughter, with gentle- 
ness and tenderness. Dupré expressed that well in saying: “When 
he paints women there are wings on his shoulders.”’ 

At the same early period, from 1837 to 1845, should be placed 
the important good-size Baigneuse au Repos (Fig. 8) in Mr. John G. 
Johnson’s Collection. A comparison of the drawing, modeling, tone 
and technique shows the closest relationship. The figure, of rare 
elegance of line, painted in the studio as all the artist’s studies from 
the nude, is carried out as far as any the artist ever painted. In the 
sense that from head to foot there is absolute unity in the linear 
arabesque and in the painting of flesh, the rendering is broad, but 
the detail is more insisted upon than in later works. Besides its 
luminosity, its beauty of line and modeling, and intrinsic merit, 
this picture is precious because it marks a stage in the artist’s career. 

In Mr. James J. Hill’s Nymph recalling Cupid, which was 
painted between 1850 and 1855, we come to realize the growing pre- 
occupation of the artist with certain problems. It looks like a sketch 
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in the parts which were left just as put down, rapidly, du premier 
coup, while other parts show careful work. It is evident that the 
reason some parts were left as done du premier coup, is that they 
were just in tone, while in others the tone relations had to be adjusted. 
The character of torso and limbs, the justness of movement, the 
elegance of composition, are all there, naturally and as a matter of 
course, as the solid basis of a Corot picture. But what the artist 
wanted to achieve was beyond that, it was the harmonious atmosphere 
in which sky, trees, ground and figures are bathed, with the same 
light pervading all. In this strikingly successful example of the 
master as in the other no less competent and entirely delightful pic- 
ture of the same date, or perhaps a little later, the Petite Curieuse 
(Fig. 9) in Sir William Van Horne’s collection, we see how very 
slight an interest Corot could have at times in color as such. We have 
it in his own words that what there was in painting, or rather what 
he himself sought to express, was form, ensemble, and value of tone. 
Color came after. And he repeated that color came after, for, “I love 
above all, the ensemble, the harmony of tone, whereas color often 
gives something de heurté, which I do not like,” adding, “It is per- 
haps the excess of.that principle which makes people say that I often 
indulge in laden tones.” He was exaggerating his point, for his color 
is often lovely. But what a wonderful picture this Petite Curieuse is 
in its straightforward simplicity—the simplicity of a great mind who 
finds the significant in the little things of everyday life. Hardly more 
than a monochrome, yet it radiates color; a few tones so subtly, so 
miraculously just in their relations, tell the story of ground, wall, 
distant trees and sky—and they tell it completely, in all its beauty 
and in all its refinement. The exquisite sensitiveness of Corot the 
artist and the soul of Corot the man are revealed in it. It must 
be Sunday, for not only is the little peasant girl in her best clothes, 
but the landscape breathes the quietness of the day of rest. How this 
is accomplished is the mystery of art. The reproduction in these 
pages, however inadequate, makes further comment unnecessary. 
Anyone can see and feel for himself. 

But pictures like the Petite Curieuse show how thoroughly Corot 
is in the tradition of his race, for it recalls Chardin. Both men 
belonged to that admirable class of the petite bourgeoisie, both were 
downright braves gens who practised the patriarchal virtues, accepted 
their lot in life, envying no one; who followed in the way of their 
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‘ig. 8. Corot: La BAIGNEUSE AU REPOS. 
Collection of Mr. John G. Johnson, Philadelphia. 






































Fig. 9. Corot: La PETITE CURIEUSE. 
Collection of Sew William Van Horne, Montreal. 



































forefathers and worked very hard and with admirable independence. 
The elemental soundness and beauty of their character, their sturdi- 
ness, their rare wisdom and solid intelligence, their profound 
sympathy with all real people and things, above all, their childlike 
simplicity and the happiness they found in their everyday busy life, 
is reflected in their works and give them a universal appeal. 

The Mother Protecting her Child (Fig. 10) in the collection of 
Mr. C. A. Griscom and the Femme a la Pensée (Fig. 11) in a New 
York collection, both of the same period, 1855, ’58, show the radical 
difference of the conception and use of the costume between Corot 
and the representatives of the academic tradition. Corot’s conception 
was a fundamental one with him. When he was in Rome, those of 
the successful men of the French Academy who painted the Roman 
peasant saw his costume as a picturesque element to be rendered 
as closely as possible, with detail and realistically. It was a realism 
without choice—the realism of colored photography. On the other 
hand, Corot liked picturesque costumes, but from the very beginning 
he used them as a part of the harmony of his picture. What he first 
of all saw was the form, the movement, and what he felt was the 
sentiment of the human being before him. That is what he tried to 
express and what dominates his slightest early studies of Roman 
models and all his figure work throughout his life. The costume is 
an accessory which he likes and uses, but which he subordinates to 
the ensemble where it takes its place properly, proving useful as an 
element, a secondary one, in the problem he has set himself to solve. 
We may take particular note of the costume at first looking at such 
pictures as these, but we soon feel the larger elemental facts, the 
figure solidly established in light, air, in a certain milieu. We may 
come back to the costume and take pleasure in it, but we are bound 
to leave the picture dominated with the sense of the mood of the 
model and the feeling of sympathy and complete understanding of 
the artist for that mood, with a sense of infinitely larger things pic- 
torially than mere incidents of picturesqueness such as odd costumes. 

Before the celebrated Bacchante a la Panthere (Fig. 12) in the 
collection of Colonel O. H. Payne, it seems hard to realize that it 
is the work of one of the few great landscape painters of the world, 
for it would establish the reputation of a figure painter. It is a 
masterly performance, magnificent in composition, with its rhythm 
of simple and noble lines, its figures conceived and executed as a 
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Greek artist of the great period would have conceived and executed 
them. The balance is perfect throughout, and there is such a sug- 
gestive marriage of background and figures, such beauty expressed 
everywhere in detail and ensemble! 

A picture of the same period, 1855-60, the Madeleine in Medita- 
tion (Fig. 13), in the collection of Mr. James J. Hill, was evidently 
done in that fury of inspiration which often possessed Corot and 
which has been recorded for us by several of his friends. Every- 
thing is done bluntly, quickly, at first hand; all is expressive, assured, 
powerful; and the tone is extremely fine. 

It was about the same time that Corot painted three of the land- 
scape with figures which are now in America. Mr. Charles P. Taft’s 
La Fete de Pan, the Danse de Nymphes of the Byers Collection and 
the Féte de Bacchus belonging to Mr. George Gould (this last is of 
a little later date, 1866). The three are characteristic examples of 
Corot’s alliance of classical feeling with a sense of the beauty of 
nature as it is. They are among the earliest of a long line of such 
compositions by which Corot brought down opposition and achieved 
his fame; his technique never showed more suppleness and variety, 
more caressing adaptation to the sentiment he wished to express than 
in these important examples. The Sommeil de Diane of the Metro- 
politan Museum belongs to the same period but was retouched by the 
artist in 1868. It has been said that this painting has darkened be- 
cause of these later additions. Was it not in this case, as in some 
others, due rather to the artist’s lack of rigorism in his choice of tech- 
nical methods and to his carelessness in selecting and mixing his 
colors? Carried away by his enthusiasm, he often worked feverishly ; 
in those moods all means were good to him. At no time did he 
attach any importance to what he called these minutiae. His palette 
was indifferently composed. While using the same earth colors 
Whistler used afterwards, he also added fascinating and unstable 
pigments like lakes, cadmiums and dangerous greens. Analysis 
points to their use in the Sommeil de Diane, but the fine points of 
the picture remain untouched; in spite of the darkening, Corot’s 
poetical inspiration stands fully revealed. True works of art alone 
can stand such tests. 

Mr. G. H. Hosmer of Montreal possesses the very attractive, 
three-quarter length of a young woman “accoudée sur le bras 
gauche.” ‘Two other three-quarter figures are the Dreaming Gypsy 
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ig. 10. Corot: MERE PROTEGEANT SON E iT. Corot: JEUNE FEMME ACCOUDEE SUR LE BRAS GAUCHE. 
Collection of Mr. C. A. Griscom, Philadelphia. Collection of Mr. G. R. Hosmer, Montreal. 








of a New York collection, and the Nourrice allaitant son Enfant 
belonging to Sir William Van Horne, and of which there is a replica 
with variants which figured in the artist’s posthumous sale. They 
also were painted from 1860-65. Concerned with essentials and 
executed broadly, they are in the very best sense “studies”; each 
expressive of a mood, each true to the elemental facts that concerned 
the artist—drawing, modeling—values which with Corot spell light 
and pervading atmosphere. 

The Paysanne a la Source of Mr. James J. Hill’s collection is 
another fine example of the same period, but specially distinguished 
by a rare strength of color. The picture shows the increasing success 
of the artist in solving the problem to place a large figure in a land- 
scape, giving all the facts, the character and the sentiment of each, 
and making of the whole a grave and gentle poetical harmony. The 
facts are all there; yet it is less a painting of nature and life than an 
expression of the love of Corot for them. Natural, artless and 
simple it makes us appreciate the justness of Millet’s saying that the 
painting of Corot was spontanément trouvée. 

In the collection of Mr. Widener is the well-known example of 
a little later date, 1865-68, the Young Woman seated before an easel, 
holding a mandolin. It is the masterpiece as well as the earliest 
of six similar subjects, one of which, a variant of this particular one, 
belonged to Count Camondo and is now in the Louvre. During 
the life of Corot, Mr. Widener’s picture hung in the drawing-room 
of the artist and was sold at his posthumous sale. Like the others, 
it was painted in, and represents a corner of, the artist’s studio in the 
rue Paradis-Poissonniére. Being a portrait of a place, each of the 
little pictures on the walls having been identified, it has the added 
interest of an invaluable historical document. As a picture pure and 
simple of a figure in an interior, it represents the supreme achieve- 
ment of the artist. Everything is true. The real solid woman, 
seated, with her face in shadow turned away from us, the light falling 
on her shoulders as in a Vermeer, gives us the sensation of life itself. 
She is not posing, she is poised for an instant like a bird on a branch, 
caught in something she is doing and that we expect her to go on 
with as we are looking. Every familiar object in that reduced space 
is given straightforwardly and with masterly authority. In every- 
thing, in tone, atmosphere, color, we find here Corot at his highest. 
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Fig. 12. Corot: La BACCHANTE A LA PANTHERE. 
Collection of Col. O. H. Payne, New York. 


Fig. 13. Corot: MADELEINE EN MEDITATION. 
Collection of Mr. James J. Hill, St. Paul, Minn, 








THE SPANISH PICTURES OF SIR WILLIAM VAN 
HORNE’S COLLECTION IN MONTREAL =: BY 
VALERIAN VON LOGA 


appreciated in the New World than in Europe. With its 

strong national note and its unaffected directness of feeling 
and realistic conception, excellencies have been recognized in it 
which are only shown to a partial extent in the artistic productions of 
other nations. It is in America that Greco was born anew in the 
esteem of cultured people, and some of his best works are already 
there. Almost a third of all the pictures of Velasquez which have 
left Spain are now in America. While Americans have shown a 
certain reserve toward the frequently over-sentimental paintings of 
Murillo, Zurbaran’s austere greatness has found full and admiring 
recognition, and they are beginning to prefer Goya’s straightforward 
portraits to the English ones of the eighteenth century. 

The Hispanic Society of America stands alone in the world with 
its library, which includes the whole range of Spanish literature, and 
its precious art collections. The Spanish painters can hold their 
own with the noblest work produced by Italian and Dutch art, not 
only in the public museums of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago, but also in the famous private collections of which America 
may justly be proud, in the collections of Mrs. Havemeyer and Mrs. 
Gardner, and of Mr. Altman, Mr. Frick, Mr. Huntington, Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Widener. 

A rare treat is opened to the lovers of Spanish art who visit 
Canada in the hospitable home of Sir William Van Horne, at 
Montreal. There we are met by Greco, Velasquez, Zurbaran, 
Murillo and Goya, the five very great painters of Spain, but the 
eye is also attracted by the light of less brilliantly beaming con- 
stellations. Two bodegoncillos, ascribed to Juan Labrador, (Fig. 
14), the pupil of the great Morales, seem of the highest importance 
in art research. Outside of Spain one will scarcely meet with a 
finer example of Pedro Orrente’s artistic endeavors than The Wan- 
derers into Egypt (Fig. 15). Ribera is well represented by the 
portrait of a philosopher. Sir William Van Horne owns three fine 
pictures by Greco; the portrait of Councillor of State de Leyva, 
which may assuredly be placed by the side of the famous black and 
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Fig. 15. PeEpro ORRENTE: THE WANDERERS INTO EGypt. 
Collection of Sir Willian Van Horne, Montreal, 


Fig. 19. CONTRERAS(?): CUIRASSIERS ON THE MARCH. 
Collection of Sir William Wan Horne, Montreal. 








white portraits in the Prado Gallery. As a piece of painting the 
Apostle’s Head seems unsurpassable (Fig. 16) —it is the same model 
which the master used for St. Joseph on the high altar of his famous 
Chapel of Toledo, and for the Santiago in the possession of Dojia 
Maria del Carmen Mendieta. 

Greco is not rich in invention, and his boasted originality shows 
limitations, at least in composition. Scarcely any painter, in so far 
-as we are able to judge to-day, seems to have repeated so often a 
design which he has tested, scarcely varying the coloring, and almost 
bordering on barren copyist’s work. Thus, of the Holy Family with 
the Glass Dish we have three other repetitions varying only a little 
from one another in the drawing and the painting, one in the collec- 
tion of the Hispanic Society in New York, one in the possession of 
the King of Roumania in Bucharest, and a third in the hands of Mr. 
Marcel von Nemes in Budapest; furthermore, the chief group of this 
favorite composition is nothing but the middle part of one of the 
side-altars of the Chapel of San José, now in the Widener collection 
in Philadelphia. Sir William’s example comes from Monforte, 
which has become famous very recently through The Adoration of 
the Kings by Hugo van der Goes. 

The portrait of Philip IV (Fig. 17) standing, dressed in black, 
must come rather near, in point of time, to the portrait of Fraga, in 
a similar pose, of the year 1644 (now in Mr. Frick’s collection). 
We find here also the long, rather thin hair falling over the ear, and 
the scanty mustache. It must especially strike one that in both 
pictures, under the light which falls down sharply from one side, the 
nose stands out stiffly from the face as if carved out of wood. Velas- 
quez has seldom depicted his figures in so kingly a fashion. In order 
to judge aright this lofty and unaffected art, compare with it the por- 
trait of the same period of the fourteen-year-old Infante Balthasar 
Carlos in the Prado Museum (Number 1221) by his best pupil. 
But even in the King’s portrait the master keeps to a tested recipe, 
and retains a scheme of composition which he has already carried 
out with success. We see the same position of head and arms in 
the Fraga portrait, which was painted a little later, only here the 
right hand holds a hat instead of the staff of command which was 
suited to the other presentment, while the left hand rests on the 
basket-hilt of the sword and at the same time by pressure raises 
the scabbard to a horizontal position with that incomparable 
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Fig. 14. Juan Laprapor: STILt LIFE. 
Collection of Sir William Van Horne, Montreal. 





Fig. 18. Mazo: THREE Boys. 
Collection of Sir William Van Horne, Montreal. 








elegance with which the Count-Duke grasps his mantle in the por- 
trait of the Hispanic Society. And this gloved left hand, with 
outstretched little finger, in which lies the folded document, as in 
the portrait of the Prado (Number 1182), resembles the right hand 
of the Infante Ferdinand in hunting costume (Number 1186 of the 
Prado Museum). One may also bring into comparison the hands 
of the Grand Master of the Hunt, Don Juan Mateos, in Dresden; 
furthermore, the hat and the gold chain of the Infante Don Carlos 
and the eve and look of Don Diego del Corral y Arellano (Nos. 
1188 and 1195 of the Prado Museum) have convincing resem- 
blances to Sir William’s picture. Observe, too, the very similarly 
painted draperies in authentic pictures. More than anything else, 
this skilful handling of the brush and the pentimenti of the head 
and legs point to the authorship of Velasquez. In the head one 
misses the softness and life-likeness of the skin, which distinguish 
the portraits of the master; the glazes, which so happily keep the 
balance of coloring, are lacking, so that it is this important ‘part of 
the painting which appears unfinished. In spite of all his bearing 
there stands before us a broken, discouraged man, upon whose 
features there rests a shadow. The picture bears witness to the 
gloomy days after the downfall of the Count-Duke, when under 
the pressure of ensuing political complications, wretched Philip, 
with bitter self-reproach, bade farewell to youth, and with renewed 
zeal, with ever-present fidelity to duty, he then devoted himself to 
affairs of state, and penitently unburdened his conscience-stricken 
and tormented heart to the Abbess of Agreda. Once more the sun 
beamed upon him: this day when he entered Lerida as a conqueror 
at the head of his troops, has been immortalized by the genius of 
Velasquez. When neither the blessed body of San Isidro and the holy 
image of the Madonna of Atocha, nor the prayers of the people could 
any longer keep the queen alive, and his only son bore to an early 
grave Philip’s and the nation’s hope, the King, bowing beneath the 
chastisement of heaven, became an old man. 

The little sketch-like replica of the crucifix of St. Placido is a 
very pleasing work of almost Durer-like severity. 

In Sir William’s collection we have a special opportunity to ap- 
preciate Juan Bautista del Mazo, Velasquez’s son-in-law, whose works 
were oftenest mistaken for the master’s. Juan Bautista del Mazo’s 
signed picture of three boys (Fig. 18), though somewhat still in com- 
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Fig. 17. VELASQUEZ: Puui.ip IV. 
Collection of Sir William Wan Horne, Montreal. 

















Fig. 16. Greco: ApostLe’s HEAp. Fig. 21. Muritto: Portrait oF A CAVALIER. 
Collection of Sir William Wan Horne, Montre Collection of Sir William Van Horne, Montreal. 








position, yet abounding in remarkable details taken from life, unrolls 
before us a bit of the history of civilization, and also bears witness that 
the much-admired dog in the painting of Count Raczynski’s Gallery 
must have been painted by this naturalist. The three children por- 
trayed can scarcely be the artist’s own children whom we know from 
the family portrait of Vienna. 

Juan de Pareja, the mulatto slave of Velasquez, who won his 
freedom by learning the noble art of painting behind his master’s 
back, might be the author of the half-length portrait of Philip IV. 
Let it be compared with the rest of the signed full-length portraits 
of the king belonging to the Prado Museum, then one recognizes, too, 
the same hand in the portraits of the black-clad Philip of the Huth 
Collection in London, of the Prado Museum, and of the Hermitage 
in St. Petersburg, in which all three reproduce the same type which 
is found in the half-length portrait of Vienna of the year 1632 and in 
the Turin head of the last years of the painter’s life. This remark- 
able picture, which probably came into existence after the death of 
Velasquez, shows the broad lighting of the upper eyelid which is 
characteristic of the mulatto and which we also observe in the two 
pictures of the Hispanic Society. We know this light, soft style of 
painting from Pareja’s masterpiece which appeared a year after his 
master’s death, Christ’s Visit to the Publican, and from the signed 
Baptism in the Jordan, dated 1667, in the Museum at Huesca. 

It is to be hoped that the reproduction of another remarkable 
picture, which almost seems good enough for Velasquez’s great 
name, may perhaps throw light on its authorship. Possibly these 
Cavalrymen on the March (Fig. 19) are the study for a lost or un- 
completed painting of the Hall of Kingdoms in the Buen Retiro. I 
had thought of José Leonardo, in whose Surrender of Julier there 
are similar groups of riders in the center-ground, and in whose 
Capture of Breisach one sees just such lancers (Nos. 858, 859 of the 
Prado Museum) ; but the painter of Aragon paints horses of a very 
different type from the solid little horses of the Andalusian race. 
The man to the extreme left, with the twisted mustachios and broad- 
brimmed hat, we meet again as a smoker in the Concert of Count 
Raczynski’s Gallery, which also shows many kindred traits in the 
manner of painting. Of this interesting painter, who may well 
have known Van Dyck’s pictures, there are perhaps half a dozen 
genre scenes with life-size, half-length figures, which one meets, 
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mostly under the name of Pedro de Moya in public and private col- 
lections outside of Spain (Munich, Karlsruhe, Warsaw, Posen, Stock- 
holm). The monogram Co...ff on a painting which wandered into 
Sweden (reproduced in the Olof Granberg Catalogue Raisonné 
of pictures in the private collections of Sweden, Stockholm, 1886 I, 
page 136, Collection G. A. Tamm, Stockholm) scarcely fits the 
pupil of Van Dyck from Granada. Perhaps the riddle may be 
solved in Contreras, the pupil of Pablo de Cespedes? He is the 
only artist named by Palomino, the dates of whose life fit. The 
Cordovan may have met Moya when the latter, returning from Flan- 
ders, also brought with him other Andalusian artists like young 
Murillo. Whether works of his are still to be found in Buxalante, I 
have thus far been unable to ascertain. 

Quite differently from Velasquez at the court and in the capital 
did Zurbaran, his eight months’ older fellow-pupil, develop in Se- 
ville. Of the painter of Monkish Life Sir William Van Horne 
owns a characteristic head in the dress of St. Francis, which may 
have come from the Capuchin Church in Xerez, where Cean Ber- 
mudez recorded seven different holy martyrs scattered through the 
church. Of far greater charm is the female saint, in rich mantle of 
brocade, doubtless St. Casilda (Fig. 20). In almost the same pose 
Zurbaran painted the Moorish king’s daughter, whose bread, which 
she was carrying to Christian captives, was changed into roses, 
as in the story of Elizabeth of Hungary (No. 1238 of the Prado 
Museum) ; in the former case we have a severe-looking, austere 
beauty; in the latter, a budding flower like the roses in her lap. 
Among the beauties of the Hospital de la Sangre St. Casilda is not 
to be found. 

Of the two portraits ascribed to Murillo, great rarities in them- 
selves, the cavalier from the Leuchtenberg Collection is a master- 
piece of aristocratic characterization (Fig. 21). The picture may 
belong to the beginning of the forties. When the youthful Murillo 
visited the capital at the suggestion of Moya, in order to study the 
treasures there collected, he seems to have been more attracted by 
Carreno’s softer, ingratiating manner of painting than by the severe 
conscientiousness of his great countryman. As little as the dashing 
pose, the head thrown back and the bold position of the arm of the 
young warrior with his mustachios correspond to the melancholy 
temperament of the young Andalusian, yet it is striking in what a 
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Murillo-like fashion the folds of the sash fall and the nails of the 
fingers are formed. 

Goya is splendidly represented in Sir William Van Horne’s col- 
lection. The portraits of a couple were originally in Valencia, a 
place which the artist visited in 1780 when his wife had to take a 
sea bathing cure. However, these two excellent paintings are freer 
in treatment and painted with a much easier brush than the works 
of this period. The face of the lady, who is no longer young, tells 
of nervous suffering. 

Of some ten or twenty years later is the broadly painted Maja 
with the lace veil, who with inimitable grace supports her blooming 
head upon her plump arm. The rosy skin and budding mouth are 
in wonderful contrast to the deep, one might almost say, indifferent 
eyes. This is probably the portrait of Rita Molinas, the famous 
actress. 

Two extremely wild battle scenes show the artist from a not 
less interesting side. They may have been painted at the same time 
as the series of etchings. In one of them are to be found, among 
the mass of original and life-breathing motives, elements which are 
reminiscent of No. 5, in The Disasters of War. 


TWO CONVERSATION PIECES OF HOGARTH ° BY 
W. ROBERTS 


MONG the many fine English pictures in the collection of 
A Mr. J. H. McFadden at Philadelphia are two beautiful “con- 

versation pieces’—as such compositions were called—which 
help one to realize what a very great artist William Hogarth really 
was. Had portrait painting during the earlier half of the eighteenth 
century been the fashionable craze which it became later on, Hogarth 
and not Reynolds would now be ranked as the “father” of that phase 
of English art. The stiff fashions and formal manners of the Hogarth 
period afforded very little latitude to the portrait painter’s art; and 
he could not dictate, as did Reynolds, Gainsborough and Romney at 
a later period, what dresses his sitters should wear, nor the attitudes 
which they should take when being painted. The artificiality and 
formalness of so many of Hogarth’s “conversation pieces” are never- 
theless accurate pictures of English high life interiors when “deport- 
ment” had been cultivated into a religion. 
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Fig. 22. HocartH: ASSEMBLY AT WANSTEAD House. 
Collection of Mr. J. H. McFadden, Philadelphia. 





Fig. 23. HocartH: THE FouNnTAINE FamILy. 
Collection of Mr. J. H. McFadden, Philadelphia. 








But the formality of the grouping in the Assembly at Wan- 
stead House (Fig. 22), for instance, does not in any way minimize 
its extraordinary artistic qualities. Every detail here is finished, 
and every face is a perfect miniature-like gem. The gentleman 
seated at the French table to the extreme right is evidently the master 
of the house, Sir Richard Child (youngest son of Sir John Child, 
chairman of the East India Company), successively created Baron 
Newton, Viscount Castlemaine and Earl Tylney, who built Wan- 
stead House and for whom Hogarth painted this group. The lady 
seated next to Lord Castlemaine—he did not become Earl Tylney 
until 1731—1s, there can be no doubt, his wife, Dorothy Glynne, 
heiress of Henley Park, Surrey; both were married at the age of 
21 in 1703, and are both about 46 in the picture. The younger 
woman seated by Lady Castlemaine is doubtless her elder daughter, 
and the group of two youths and a girl at the opposite corner of the 
picture are, there can be no question, the eldest son, who died before 
his father in 1733-34; the second son and heir, who died unmar- 
ried in 1784 when the titles became extinct; and a younger daughter. 

Wanstead House was one of the noblest in Europe, and the 
ballroom in which the party is being held in Hogarth’s picture was 
75 ft. by 27 ft., and was hung with tapestry. Hogarth has selected 
the afternoon for the time of his picture and has contrived to get 
twenty-six portraits on this little canvas of 25 in. by 29 in. Tea 
is nearly finished, and the party at the center table are already play- 
ing cards, perhaps piquet, and one of the ladies in the quartette of 
players is showing the ace of spades to Lord Castlemaine; the 
servant in the background is seen lighting the candles in the chan- 
delier which hangs from the center of the ceiling. 

The place of this picture in Hogarth’s career as an artist is 
exceedingly important. So far as can be traced, it is the earliest 
picture by him in existence. He began it about 1728, and in his 
own list of pictures remaining unfinished on January 1, 1731 (‘“Ho- 
garth Illustrated,” III, p. 23), it is entered as “An assembly of 
twenty-five figures for Lord Castlemaine, August 28, 1729.” 

In one of my volumes of eighteenth century press cuttings on 
art matters there is an interesting obituary notice of Hogarth, 1764 
(unfortunately the name of the periodical is not given), evidently 
written by one who knew his work well. In this it is stated that 
“the first piece in which he [Hogarth] distinguished himself as a 
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Painter was in the Figures of the Wandsworth [i. e., Wanstead] 
Assembly. These are drawn from the life, and without any circum- 
stances of his burlesque manner. The faces are said to be extremely 
like, and the coloring is rather better than in some of his best sub- 
sequent pieces.” It may be pointed out that the ballroom seen in 
Plate 2 of Hogarth’s “Analysis of Beauty,” 1753, is said to be a 
grotesque representation of an assembly at Wanstead, and that it con- 
tains portraits of the first Earl Tylney, his Countess, etc., but prob- 
ably this statement has little foundation in fact. 

The subsequent history of the picture may now be briefly sum- 
marized. Wanstead House and estates passed to Emma, the only 
married sister of the second and last Earl and wife of Sir James 
Long of Draycot, Wilts; their daughter, Catherine Long, married 
in 1812 the Hon. William Pole-Wellesley, afterward fourth Earl of 
Mornington; three years before this lady’s death her husband’s ex- 
travagance had so impoverished the estates that the whole of the con- 
tents of Wanstead House were sold at an auction (in 1822) which 
occupied thirty-two days. Previous to this the Hogarth picture had 
been lent by the new master of Wanstead House to the British In- 
stitution, in 1814 (No. 121). When the crash came and everything 
had to be sold, this Hogarth picture formed lot 171 of the sale on 
June 20, 1822, and is there set out in large type as “a view of the in- 
terior of the ballroom of Wanstead House, with a numerous assem- 
blage of ladies and gentlemen. A highly curious and interesting 
picture by this inimitable and immortal artist.” Its next recorded 
owner was the great Sir Robert Peel, who was one of the most dis- 
tinguished art patrons of his day, whose son lent it to the British 
Institution in 1862 (No. 86), and from whom it was purchased 
privately by Mr. Frederick Davis of Bond Street, London. It has 
appeared twice within the last thirty years at the Old Masters’ 
Exhibitions at Burlington House, first in 1885 (No. 28), when it 
was lent by Mr. Davis, and secondly in 1896 (No. 19), when it 
was the property of the late Lord Tweedmouth, through whose sale 
at Christie’s in 1905 it passed into Mr. McFadden’s Collection. 

Whilst An Assembly at Wanstead marks Hogarth’s highest 
achievement by way of interiors, so does Mr. McFadden’s second 
picture, the Fountaine Family (Fig. 23), show us Hogarth at his 
best in his out-of-door groups set in a landscape. The background 
in this picture is fine enough for Richard Wilson or Thomas Gains- 
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borough. Maybe it is a view in the Park at Narford, the ancestral 
home of the Fountaines, or perhaps it is a transcript from one of 
the London parks or open spaces of the day. The little picture has 
all the charm of a féte-champétre by Watteau or Lancret without 
its pointless prettiness; there is French grace with English virility. 

The picture is some years later than the Assembly at Wanstead, 
and dates from about 1735. Sir Andrew Fountaine, who is seen 
in the center with his left hand resting in his coat, examining a 
picture, was one of the most famous collectors of his time (he was 
born in 1676 and died unmarried in 1753), a scholar and traveller, 
and the successor in 1727 of Sir Isaac Newton as Warden of the 
Mint. His collections of majolica, etc., remained intact for over a 
century after his death, and when sold at Christie’s in 1884 and 1894 
realized over £100,000. The identities of the other figures in the 
picture readily suggest themselves. The elder lady is probably Sir 
Andrew’s sister, Elizabeth, who married Colonel Edward Clent; 
the younger lady is her only daughter, and the young gentleman in 
conversation with Sir Andrew and pointing to the picture is doubt- 
less her husband, Capt. William Price. Their only son, Brigg Price, 
assumed the name of Fountaine and succeeded to Narford. The 
person who is displaying the picture is almost as famous as Sir 
Andrew himself. It is Christopher Cock, the auctioneer—the James 
Christie of his day—who is satirized by Foote in his “Auction of 
Pictures,” and at whose rooms in the great Piazza, Covent Garden, 
London, Hogarth exhibited his Marriage a la Mode in or about 
1750. Cock was the great art auctioneer of his day, and it is at his 
rooms doubtless that Sir Andrew Fountaine obtained many of the 
treasures which made Narford a pilgrimage for art lovers for over 
a century. 

The Hogarth group has been three times exhibited in public, 
first at the British Institution in 1817, secondly at the National Por- 
trait Exhibition at South Kensington in 1867 (No. 355), and thirdly 
at the Old Masters at Burlington House in 1880. In the interval 
it had been seen by Dr. Waagen (“Art Treasures of Great Britain,” 
1854, III, 431), who described it as an excellent picture and as “of 
unusual clearness and freshness of colour and careful execution.” 
There is one interesting point which I have not been able to settle: 
the picture which is being held up by Christopher Cock has clearly 
some significance, and may possibly represent an acquisition which 
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Sir Andrew had just made. It looks like a mythological scene by 
Claude or N. Poussin, and may be the “small but very fine” picture 
of a mythological subject by Nicolas Poussin to which Waagen 
refers in his notice of the Narford Collection. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON EARLY PAINTINGS BY 
REMBRANDT -: BY WILHELM BODE 


HAD barely finished the notes on early works of Rembrandt, 

published in the first number of ART IN AMERICA, when I 

_learned of the discovery of two more canvases of the same kind, 
one of which, especially, sheds new, unique and important light 
upon the young artist. 

The profile head of an old woman in a black cap (Fig. 24) 
reveals a very close relation with the Tobias picture of 1626, re- 
produced in my previous article in this magazine. It is the same 
woman who represents the wife of Tobias, here similarly, and 
not altogether happily, foreshortened. On the original picture, 
which I know only from a photograph, the last syllable of the name 
“brandt” is said to appear. The similarity in drawing and manner 
of painting of the two recently discovered canvases to the Tobias 
picture is marked, even in the reproduction. We are, therefore, 
safe in deciding on 1626 as the date of both. The present owner of 
the small and well-preserved painting of the old woman is the 
well-known collector, Mr. Paul Delaroff, in St. Petersburg. 

The second canvas, The Pen Cutter (Fig. 25), is now in 
private possession in Paris. The life-size original does not at the 
first glance suggest Rembrandt, although the type of man and the 
subject immediately recall some of the early works of the master, 
but the bright daylight, the extraordinarily careful finish and espe- 
cially the strong local color of the blue coat, as well as the size of 
the figure, all lead one astray. Moreover, the canvas is not signed. 
Huygens, who knew Rembrandt and Livens, then in their early 
manhood and living in Leyden, at the period when they resembled 
each other in their art, characterizes their work, saying that the one 
was fond of compositions with small figures, while the other loved 
large, rhetorical, single figures. Calling to mind this characteriza- 
tion, we are tempted to judge that Jan Livens is the author of this 
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latter work. However, The Pen Cutter is far beyond the works of 
Livens in his early years. He never shows the mastery of drawing 
and modeling, nor the freedom which we have here in the gradua- 
tion of color to correspond with the degree of light. Moreover, 
this canvas shows so much similarity in subject and even in detail 
to the small signed painting of a similar subject, The Money 
Changer, now in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, that we are safe 
in assigning the two works to one and the same author, Rembrandt, 
and in suggesting the same date for both. Aside from the difference 
in size and from the fact that one is seen in harsh daylight and the 
other by candle light, the resemblance in the pictures can be traced 
even to the books on the table, the writing materials, as well as 
the large leather money bag, suggesting that the same objects served 
as models for both canvases. The books in the Student of the 
Fairfax-Murray Collection, in the Paulus of 1627, and Judas with 
the Pieces of Silver, are also very similar, and all of these are 
works of the same period. The blue of the coat, which at first sight 
seems strange, is peculiar only because of its strength and the size of 
the field, for in other early pictures by the master, a similar blue 
is not rare, and is frequently used as the only strong local color. 
The other colors used in the shadow in The Pen Cutter are most 
delicately shaded. The dull green of the table cover and the light 
neutral yellow of a leather binding are frequently combined by 
Rembrandt with this blue, especially in his early works. 

These very early pictures by Rembrandt, among which The 
Pen Cutter is the largest and one of the most important, are espe- 
cially interesting in the study of the master of the Dutch school, 
because they show him in a field which Jan Vermeer exploited 
nearly a generation later with great success; that is, the depiction 
of figures painted indoors in full and clear daylight, with the most 
carefully refined and tasteful feeling for color and the greatest 
delicacy of execution. However, the aims of the two artists were 
different. Rembrandt desired above all the striking interpretation 
of the character, the situation and the meaning of the scene. With 
him the picturesque effect is only a means to an end, and the peculiar 
twilight he usually affects is a far more effective means to this end. 

I have called attention in a previous article to the need for 
extraordinary caution in accepting as originals unsigned early works 
of Rembrandt, or such canvases as lack the distinctive masterly treat- 
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ment, for the reason that his “new art” aroused so much interest 
among his contemporaries that most of his works of that time were 
copied and copied repeatedly, especially by his followers and under 
his own eyes. I had a new proof of the wisdom of this caution 
when the most important composition of that period, Judas Return- 
ing the Pieces of Silver, appeared. This is now in the possession 
of Baron Schickler in Paris, and a second copy in the possession 
of Mr. Julius Bohler in Munich. The well-preserved portions of 
this latter, unfortunately mutilated, canvas are treated so much 
more brilliantly than the copy owned by Baron Schickler, that the 
latter can be accepted only as a copy made in the atelier. The 
mutilated condition of the picture in Munich causes me to hesitate 
in deciding that it may be the original. 


A TRECENTO PAINTING IN CHICAGO + BY JOSEPH 
BRECK 


O few of the not numerous works of Duccio and his school have 
found their way out of Italy’ that the small Ducciesque paint- 
ing, here published for the first time, may be counted among 

the most interesting of the several fine examples of Italian painting 
owned by Mr. Martin A. Ryerson of Chicago. This little panel 
(Fig. 26) measures 17% inches in height by 113% in width, including 
the frame. The Virgin, wearing a deep blue mantle, supports with 
both hands the partly nude Christ child, who gathers up in His right 
hand the folds of the Virgin’s white head-cloth. Covering the mar- 
ble throne is a splendid orange-vermilion drapery, enriched with 
gold. At the left of the throne stands St. John the Baptist, a vermil- 
ion mantle covering his goatskin shirt, and St. Peter, who wears a 
light green pallium. Corresponding to these figures on the right are 
St. Dominic, in black and white habit, and St. Paul the Apostle, wear- 
ing a plum-colored pallium. In the foreground at the right is the 
tiny figure of the.donor, a Dominican monk, who kneels quite ap- 
propriately at the feet of the founder of his Order. The painting 
is on a gold ground, elaborately patterned. With the exception of 
1In America, for example, there is in the collection of Mr. D, F. Platt, Englewood, 

N. J., an important Enthroned Madonna with Saints attributed to Duccio, and in the 


collection of Mr. J. G. Johnson. Philadelphia, a small panel of an Angel, similarly attributed. 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s triptych I believe is still in London. 
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26. ScHoot or Duccio: ENTHRONED MADONNA AND SAINTS. 
Collection of Mr, Martin A. Ryerson, Chicago. 
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the faces of the Virgin and Child, which have been repainted, and 
of a few minor injuries, the panel is in excellent preservation. 

In these days when Duccio shares the laurels of popularity with 
his great contemporary Giotto, a detailed exposition is hardly neces- 
sary to establish the Ducciesque origin of Mr. Ryerson’s panel. 
Eminently characteristic of the master is the sumptuous blending of 
color and gold, the elegance of line, and the subtle variations modi- 
fying the conventional formula of the Enthroned Madonna. At the 
same time, however, it is not possible on the evidence of Duccio’s 
known works to ascribe this painting to the master himself. The 
extreme slenderness of the figures, the diminutive hands, are foreign 
to his manner and incline me to believe that this charming little 
Madonna was painted by a close pupil in the decade following the 
completion, in 1311, of the Maesta. Among the productions 
of Duccio’s atelier it has perhaps the closest relationship with a trip- 
tych in the collection of Mr. F. Mason Perkins in Assisi. 


ON CERTAIN PORTRAITS GENERALLY ASCRIBED 
TO GIORGIONE - BY KENYON COX 


HE presence in New York of the portrait, lately from the 

Crespi Collection, known as La Schiavona naturally brings to 

mind the long discussion as to its authorship and, therewith, the 
whole question of the early relations of Titian and Giorgione. It is 
not my purpose, for reasons which will presently appear, to discuss 
the style of this portrait, or to attempt to decide whether this style 
most resembles that of Giorgione or that of the youthful Titian. The 
picture bears on its face, inscribed upon the parapet on which the 
lady rests her hand, the letters T. V. Those who have ascribed the 
work to Titian have, naturally, accepted these letters as the initials of 
his name, though this form of signature is elsewhere unknown. Those 
who ascribe the picture to Giorgione have had to find another sig- 
nification for the letters. Mr. Berenson has suggested that they may 
be the initials of the sitter or of the owner. Dr. L. Tusti believes 
that they are, in common with the letters on the other portraits I am 
about to discuss, some form of device, but, at any rate, connected 
with the sitter and not with the artist. Mr. Herbert Cook, on the 
other hand, thinks them a signature of Titian’s, added to the picture 
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on the strength of some addition or alteration made by that artist to.a 
work by Giorgione. Several of the writers make mention of “enig- 
matic initials” on other Giorgionesque portraits. 

From this point of view La Schiavona becomes one of a group of 
portraits distinguished by these mysterious letters. The most im- 
portant pictures in this group are the Cobham portrait, usually called 
Ariosto, now in the National Gallery; the so-called Antonius Bro- 
kardus of Buda-Pesth, and the Portrait of a Young Man in the 
Berlin Gallery. The Ariosto, like La Schiavona, belongs to a set 
of works, including the Christ Bearing the Cross of San Rocco, the 
Pitti Concert and the Gypsy Madonna, which are reguarly claimed 
by writers on Titian for that master, and as regularly claimed for 
Giorgione by writers upon him. The Buda-Pesth and Berlin por- 
traits seem to be pretty universally. accorded to Giorgione, although 
the photograph from which Mr. Herbert Cook reproduces the 
former is inscribed TIZIAN in the lower right-hand corner. Here 
again, neglecting the connoisseurs’ tests of style, I wish to fix atten- 
tion on the “enigmatical initials.” 

The Ariosto bears the signature Titianus which has been painted 
over something else. Justi believes it to be a forgery, while Cook 
considers it a genuine Titian signature added for the same reason as 
in the case of La Schiavona. These gentlemen are also at variance 
as to what was the original inscription. Immediately after the name 
appears something which Justi considers a monogram of T. V. Mr. 
Cook believes it to be an F. for fecit, written over an earlier V., and 
points out another V. at the other end of the parapet, which is clearly 
visible in some of the reproductions. The picture, therefore, seems 
to have borne either the letters T. V. or the letters V. V. | 

The Buda-Pesth picture has, painted on the front of the parapet, 
several objects, one of which appears to be a black hat, bearing a 
clearly drawn V. Dr. Jacobs, as quoted by Herr Justi who rejects 
the Brokardus inscription as spurious, considers this a rebus on the 
name of the sitter who would be one V. Capello. 

Finally, the Berlin portrait bears the letters V. V. clearly 
marked. Here is surely a surprising coincidence of V’s, but this is 
not all. Justi gives among the works of Giorgione, a female portrait 
at Buda-Pesth called La Bella, which also bears the V, and mentions 
a female half length at Modena, distinguished by the same letter, 
which he calls an old copy; while, | am informed, there is a Gior- 
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gionesque portrait in the collection of Mr. Quincy A. Shaw in Boston 
marked by two V’s. It is no wonder that Mr. Cook considers that 
the V’s are “in some mysterious way connected with Giorgione” or 
that Dr. Williamson should have tried to make Z’s of them and con- 
cluded that Z. Z. stands for Zorzon. Certainly this constant recur- 
rence of the same letter can hardly be plausibly explained as always 
referring to the sitter. It would seem much more likely to be a sig- 
nature, but I cannot believe that these perfectly formed V’s were 
ever meant for Z’s, and, in any case, this theory does nothing to 
explain the T. V. which is admitted to have been on the parapet of 
La Schiavona since 1640 and may be on the Ariosto under the later 
signature. 

But if the mysterious letters are a signature at all, why not adopt 
what would seem their obvious meaning? If T. V. is to be taken as 
standing for Titiano Vecellio, why should not V. V. be a still earlier 
form of signature standing for Vecellio Venetiano or Vercellius 
Venetus? In that case it would matter little whether the original 
inscription on the Ariosto is V. V. or T. V., and the Titianus might 
well have been substituted by Titian himself at a later date, possibly 
to satisfy the owner. 

It is easy to foresee two objections which will inevitably be made 
to so revolutionary a suggestion as that the Berlin and Buda-Pesth 
portraits are early works of Titian. The first is that these portraits 
are Giorgione’s by every recognized criterion of style, and that such 
matters should be determined by the criticism of style and not by so 
unimportant a matter as a signature. The second is that we have 
already too few works by Giorgione to account for his reputation or 
to have occupied his time for the twenty years of his working life, 
and that to take these two portraits from him leaves a great gap in 
the short list of his accepted works. This latter objection is, of the 
two, the more easily disposed of. For, if we have too few accepted 
Giorgiones for twenty years’ work we have almost no accepted 
Titians at all for the same twenty years. Titian is supposed to have 
been born in the same year with Giorgione and to have worked with 
or beside him from his earliest youth, yet, if we remove from the 
list of his works all those which are attributed by one or another 
authority to Giorgione, we are left with nothing whatever that can 
have been executed during the lifetime of his friend. If Giorgione 
must have painted in those years more pictures than we know as his, 
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surely Titian, who had also made some name for himself, must have 
painted something. We have such a wealth of his later works that 
we have almost forgotten this blank unless, indeed, it is its existence 
which has led Reinach, in contradiction to the master’s own testi- 
mony, to place his birth at “about 1490.” If Titian told the truth 
he was born in 1477 and was thirty years old when, in 1507, he 
began work on the Fondaco de’ Tedeschi. Where are the pictures 
he painted before that time? Where can they be except among the 
works hitherto attributed to Giorgione, just as the works of the next 
few years are among those attributed now to one and now to the 
other? 

And now we come to the crux of the matter, and to the reason 
that has led me to refrain, so far, from considering stylistic tests. 
Are there any valid stylistic criteria for distinguishing an early 
Titian from a Giorgione? Here are two men of the same school 
and the same education, brought together at an early age and devel- 
oping side by side. Both are men of very great talent and each is 
likely to have influenced, in some degree, the other. Is it not natural 
that the difference of their individualities should emerge but slowly, 
and that the earlier any given work may be the greater should be the 
difficulty of determining its author? Even as to subject pictures, 
which afford much more room than does the portrait for the display 
of the artist’s personality, and even as to pictures produced during 
the last few years of their association, there is endless and incon- 
clusive dispute. Should we not expect that in portraiture, and 
especially in the portraiture of their earlier years, the confusion 
should be inextricable? As far as I can see, the attribution of any 
one of a large number of works to Giorgione or to Titian is entirely 
a matter of personal appreciation on the part of the critic. The only 
distinction between the two artists that seems to have any validity 
is that Giorgione is the more poetic nature of the two, and pictures 
that strike the critic as having poetic feeling are attributed by him 
to Giorgione. But if Titian was like most other men he had more 
poetic feeling in his youth than in his maturity, and we know that 
the earliest of his accepted works are the most poetical. The poetic 
quality of the work considered would, therefore, have diminishing 
value as a test of personality in proportion as one goes back to earlier 
and earlier work. It would follow that there is nothing in the work 
itself to enable us to pronounce on the authorship of such an early 
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portrait as that in Berlin, and that we must fall back on other evi- 
dence or relinquish the problem as insoluble. 

That this confusion has always been felt is historically certain. 
Every one knows Vasari’s statement that “(Having seen the manner 
of Giorgione, Titian early resolved to abandon that of Gian Bellino, 
although well grounded therein. He now therefore devoted him- 
self to this purpose, and in a short time so closely imitated Giorgione 
that his pictures were sometimes taken for those of that master.” 
Vasari goes on to give a specific instance which is particularly to the 
purpose of this paper. He says: ‘At the time when Titian began 
to adopt the manner of Giorgione, being then not more than eigh- 
teen, he took the portrait of a gentleman of the Barbarigo family 
who was his friend, and this was considered very beautiful, the 
coloring being true and natural, and the hair so distinctly painted 
that each one could be counted, as might also the stitches (or points 
—punte) in a satin doublet, painted in the same work; at a word it 
was so well and carefully done, that it would have been taken for a 
picture by Giorgione, if Titian had not written his name on the 
dark ground.” If Vasari could not distinguish between the early 
work of the two masters have we any assurance that we can? 

Mr. Cook, who believes the Cobham Ariosto to be a Giorgione, 
nevertheless considers that it is the very picture described by Vasari 
in the above passage and that Vasari was “misled by the signature,” 
and, in a note, controverts the objection of Mr. Claude Phillips that 
“Vasari’s ‘giubone de raso inargentato’ is not the luminous steel-grey 
sleeve of this ‘Ariosto’ but surely a vest of satin embroidered with 
silver.” Far be it from me to pose as an interpreter of sixteenth 
century Italian, but if the violet doublet of the Berlin Portrait is, as it 
seems to be, striped or stitched with narrow lines of silver, surely in 
this respect, as in others, it fits the description far better than does the 
Ariosto. As to the “name” written “in ombra,” if Vasari knew the 
double V as a signature of Titian’s, his phrase would not be unac- 
countably inaccurate. And this portrait is one which might have 
been painted by a youth of eighteen and which can hardly have been 
painted later than 1495. 

However, it is not my purpose to prove that this portrait is by 
Titian; still less to prove that it is the portrait mentioned by Vasari. 
My contention amounts to this: That we have nothing which can 
quite safely be accepted as the work of Titian before 1507; that we 
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have very little which can certainly be attributed to Giorgione; that 
the works of the two men up to that date must have been even more 
alike than are those works of the next few years which are still sub- 
jects of debate; that in the absence of conclusive internal tests we 
are justified in looking for assistance to anything external which may 
help us; that the initial V’s on so many of these portraits cannot all 
be forgeries and must have meant something; that they may con- 
ceivably be an early form of Titian’s signature; and that nobody 
has yet given any other explanation of them that is as reasonable 


as this one. 


A ROMAN BRONZE BUST : BY GISELA M.A. RICHTER 


HE branch of art in which the Romans achieved true greatness 
a; that of portraiture. The great majority of their statues are 

valuable chiefly in so far as they reflect Greek art; but their 
portraits are not copies or imitations of what had been produced 
before—they are a fresh contribution, evolved, naturally, under cer- 
tain influences, but essentially original in conception. The Greek 
was above all an idealist and what, for want of a better word, we 
call the quality of idealism pervades all the products of his art. The 
Roman lacked this quality more perhaps than any other, so that 
when he tried to copy the Greek statues with which he found him- 
self surrounded, he could only succeed in reproducing their general 
types; he could not catch their spirit, because this spirit was not in 
him. The result was the mechanical, hard-modeled statues which 
fill many galleries of European museums, and which, if not viewed 
with the eyes of a Winckelmann, who could see beyond them 
what the Greek artist aimed at, are seldom of real artistic merit. It 
was different in portraiture. Here the Roman artist did not try 
only to copy, but brought other qualities into play which came 
within the scope of his own attainments—study of individual char- 
acter and forceful execution. Consequently a first-rate Roman por- 
trait is a work of high merit, and, moreover, as its inherent qualities 
are those regarded essential also in modern portraiture, it is one of 
the most “modern” products of ancient art. 

Mr. Benjamin Altman has lately come into the possession of a 
Roman portrait (Figs. 27-29) which will rank as one of the finest 
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Fig. 27. Bronze Portrait Bust 
Collection of Mr. Benjamin Altman, 
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examples of its period known.’ It is a bronze bust, representing a 
man of youthful appearance and distinctive personality. His 
features are strongly individual. He has a high, slightly receding 
forehead, rounded skull, short, curling hair, represented as lying 
Close to the skull, and no beard or mustache. His nose is rounded 
at the tip, the chin is strong and prominent, and the ears protrude 
somewhat from the head. Another noteworthy characteristic is the 
prominence of the larynx. The face is beautifully modeled, espe- 
cially on the forehead, and round the mobile mouth. Moreover, 
the artist has succcessfully seized the personality of the man, and, 
without too realistic treatment, has conveyed a sensitive and yet 
forceful character. 

The head is fortunately in a good state of preservation, being 
practically intact. There are a few unimportant injuries, for 
instance on the right ear; the surface is slightly corroded in places; 
and the irises and pupils, which were inlaid, are missing (the whites 
of the eyes are of ivory and are preserved). The only serious 
blemish consists in the fact that the patina has been largely removed. 
It appears to have been green with black patches; now the original 
golden color of the bronze has been made to shimmer through over 
the entire surface. 

Roman portraiture was not a fixed product, but, like every great 
art, passed through several phases of development. The period to 
which this head belongs is readily recognized, both by its style and 
by the shape of the bust. The latter is small and includes only the 
collar-bone and the parts immediately surrounding it, which is the 
form prevalent during the late Republic and early Imperial times, 
that is, during the end of the first century B.C. and the beginning 
of the first century A.D. The style coincides with this dating, for 
it belongs to that interesting period when the realistic tendencies 
of the Republican period became tinged with Greek classicism. 

During the Republican era the influences which worked most 
strongly on the Roman portraitist all acted in the direction of real- 
istic representation. He had before him the example of the Etruscan 
terracotta heads, which, though inferior in style, were often of very 
life-like appearance. He was familiar with the wax images set up 
by distinguished families in their houses, images which appear to 


1T am much indebted to Mr. Altman for his kind permission to publish this bust, 
and for the opportunities he gave me to study the original. 
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have been molded over the face after death and must therefore 
have been necessarily realistic. But perhaps most important of all 
was the influence of contemporary ideals. From all we know of 
the Romans of the Republic, they seem to have been simple, stern 
people, without much imagination, so that temperamentally a real- 
istic portrait must have appealed to them much more powerfully 
than one with idealizing tendencies. It is natural, therefore, that 
at the start Roman portraiture was essentially realistic. At the end 
of the Republic another influence made itself felt, namely what we 
know as the “classic” spirit of Greek art, which affected every branch 
of Roman sculpture, and in portraiture resulted in the somewhat 
generalized types of the Augustan period. That the tendency toward 
realism, however, survived and soon reasserted itself, can be seen 
from the strongly individual portraits of the Flavian age. 

Perhaps the best way to appreciate the position the Altman 
bust occupies in this development is to compare it on the one hand 
with a few typical heads of the Republican era, such as the basalt 
portrait in the Uffizi (Arndt, Griechische und rémische Portrats, 
No. 208) or the marble bust in Copenhagen (Arndt, op. cit., No. 77), 
and on the other hand with characteristic Augustan heads, such as 
the numerous portraits of Augustus himself. Such a comparison will 
show that the influence of Greek models has already acted on the 
maker of our bust in the direction of restraining the tendency towards 
extreme realism; but the influence has not been strong enough to 
change the temperament of the artist, and so his work is still markedly 
individual, without being too realistic. 

Formerly the attempt to identify ancient portraits with well- 
known personages was a favorite pursuit of archaeologists and anti- 
quarians. This practice used to be carried on without much critical 
spirit, and almost every head was given some name, even if the 
evidence were ever so slender. Bernoulli, in his standard work on 
Roman portraiture, was the first to bring order into this chaos, dis- 
carding all doubtful attributions, and pointing out the difficulties, 
in most cases, of absolute identification. There are three main sources 
of evidence by which it is possible to determine the identity of an 
ancient portrait bust: the occurrence of the type of head on coins; 
the existence of an inscribed bust; and the descriptions given by the 
classical authors of distinguished men. The last of these is, of 


*Romische Ikonographie, 1882-1891. 
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Fig. 28. Fig. 29. 
BRONZE PorTRAIT Bust, RoMAN. 
Collection of Mr. Benjamin Altman, New York. 





course, mostly insufficient, as the descriptions are as a rule too general 
to be of much value; and the coin types often vary so much among 
themselves, that great caution must be exercised also in that quarter. 
With the recognition of these difficulties, archaeologists have now 
become more careful, and the number of nameless busts has become 
proportionately larger. The Altman bust must be added to this 
list, as the type does not, to my knowledge, occur on coins, and there 
is at present no other portrait known of this man bearing an inscrip- 
tion. 


A BRONZE RELIEF BY ALESSANDRO LEOPARDI ° BY 
JOSEPH BRECK 


HE fine Renaissance bronze, illustrated on the opposite page 
(Fig. 30), through the owner’s kind permission, is one of sev- 
eral objects recently lent to the Metropolitan Museum by Mr. 

J. Pierpont Morgan. The medallion, which measures 94 inches in 
diameter, represents the prophet Elijah borne heavenward in a fiery 
chariot. The chariot, resembling a processional car, richly orna- 
mented, is drawn by two spirited horses. Tongues of flame burn on 
‘either side of the prophet as he kneels with folded hands. Below the 
chariot is a bank of small, bark-like clouds. Above the horses, at the 
right, other clouds and a curl of flame. The medallion is modeled in 
fairly low relief with the exception of the horses’ heads, which are 
semi-detached from the background. The latter is minutely pitted, 
emphasizing by a contrast of surface texture the areas in relief. 

The Venetian sculptor, Alessandro Leopardi, to whom [I attrib- 
ute this hitherto unpublished plaque, is best known, apart perhaps 
from his connection with the Colleoni statue, by the three mag- 
nificent bronze bases which he executed in 1505 for the standards 
in the Piazza of St. Mark’s. One may also assign with assurance to 
this master the three bronze reliefs representing the Assumption of 
the Virgin, now in the Museo Archeologico, Venice. They were 
ordered by Vincenzo Grimani and added by him, in 1515, to the 
Barbarigo Monument in S. Maria della Carita. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the document which gives us this information does not name 
the sculptor of these reliefs. In consequence they have been variously 
attributed at different times to Antonio Rizzo, to Tullio Lombardo, 
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even to the school of Ghiberti, but the ascription to Alessandro Leo- 
pardi, proposed some years ago, is now generally accepted. The 
Elijah medallion is clearly by the same sculptor who executed the 
Barbarigo Assumption and the graceful deities and ornaments on the 
bases for the standards. The animation and vigorous quality of the 
design, the sobriety of the decoration, the treatment of the drapery, 
the peculiarity of the pitted background which occurs in all the 
works mentioned, indicate with certainty the authorship of Ales- 
sandro Leopardi, to whose brief list of works the medallion is an 
important addition. 


TWO FIGURES OF THE T’ANG DYNASTY =: BY 
HAMILTON BELL 


figurines for the moment. No collection of any pretension is 

without its examples, and even the stray visitor to our museums 
must be familiar with their not unlimited variety: the farouche 
warriors with threatening gestures and those surprisingly modern 
young women who sit their horses astride, mirabile dictu, with such 
enchanting grace and poise. 

But two of so unusual a type have recently arrived from that 
inexhaustible land of wonders—the Middle Kingdom—that one is 
justified in calling attention to them (Fig. 31).’ These statuettes, 
they can hardly be classed as figurines since one is nineteen and a 
quarter inches and the other eighteen and five-sixteenths inches high, 
are not in full round but in from half to three-quarters relief. 

They are made of very hard, baked pottery clay somewhat coarse 
in texture, unglazed, dark gray in color, though superficially they 
are a pale buff owing to a thin, irregular coating of loess; despite 
this it would seem unlikely that they have been buried in a tomb. 
Their flat backs show clearly the marks of the roughly split and 
dressed timber on which they were set to dry before baking. They 
would seem at some time to have been fastened with cement to a 
wall. Their proportions are not those of the familiar T’ang figurine, 


ie might almost seem as if enough had been written about T’ang 


*They are at present, through the liberality of their owner, Mr. Grenville Lindall 
Winthrop, deposited on loan in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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the ears are without the characteristic elongated lobes and the cos- 
tumes are not in the least Buddhistic. 

They are boldly modeled with considerable realism and sug- 
gest such mediaeval figures as, for instance, the famous mourners, 
pleureurs, on the tomb of Philippe le Hardi at Dijon. And the 
astonishing thing about them is that, without any great stretch of 
the imagination, their costumes suggest that of Christian clerics. The 
idea occurred simultaneously to Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Langdon Warner and myself. 

The robe of the larger of the two resembles no garment with 
which I am acquainted so much as a monk’s frock, girt about, too, 
with what seems to be a rope girdle. True, the head-dress is not 
monastic according to our views, but a Nestorian monk in China 
in the times of T’ang may have covered his pate with such a turban- 
like coif. 

The monkish gown is too familiar to need special illustration 
here, but the unmistakable cowl about the neck and rope girdle, 
albeit tied in a knot unfamiliar to western friars, should be noted. 
The hair of the smaller figure, delicately modeled with a high 
sense of the beauty of the waving locks, seems to our eyes feminine, 
though we must not forget that in the East men, too, wear unshorn 
locks, and twist them up about their heads for convenience. 

The priestly vestments of this smaller figure may be briefly 
described. His, for despite the coiffure there are no indications 
of the other sex about him, upper garment would seem to be 
without doubt the chasuble. It is difficult to find a representation 
of an ecclesiastic in the earlier form of this vestment without the 
arms raised, but a chasuble of the cut of this ancient one from Aix- 
la-Chapelle, or that of Saint Thomas a Becket preserved at Sens, 
would hang just as this does if the arms of the wearer were pressed 
to the sides. The lower garment is pleated, exactly as is the surplice 
worn by the Christian priests, and the two ends of the stole, worn as in 
the Roman Church, would show just as they do here; they are so 
visible on numberless ecclesiastical monuments. Lest it be objected 
that these are the ends of a girdle, I would suggest that a girdle 
knotted at the waist would hang closer together and would probably 
show through the clinging chasuble—a point worth noting in view of 
the remarkable realism of the treatment of the figures. 
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(a) CHASUBLE FROM AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 








(c) CHASUBLE OF POPE 
CaAnrxeus® ET, 








A BECKET AT SENS. 


(d) CHASUBLE OF St. STEPHEN OF HUNGARY. 


Figure 32. 


This vestment was derived from the paenula, the common over- 
garment of the Roman populace. It was a tent or bell-shaped cloak 
with a hole for the head to go through. In early times, indeed as 
late as the seventeenth century, it retained this form in the Roman 
Church, varying slightly from time to time; by degrees, probably 
for the convenience of the officiating priest, it assumed the modern 
shape. But in the Eastern Church, where it was known as the 
ca:véatov, it has retained its original form. A Syrian Pontifical in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, dated 1239, shows that it was 
worn of this shape by the Christians of Asia. The rubric implies 
by its directions that the chasuble should be pliable and not stiff, as 
it is at the present day, which would give it a greater resemblance 
to our figure (Fig. 32). 

If then I am right and these statuettes represent, the one a monk 
and the other a priest vested for the altar, holy men both, as their 
halos testify, how came they in China in the great days of T’ang? 
When the followers of Nestorius the Syrian, sometime Patriarch of 
Constantinople, were expelled from the Church on the deposition of 
their leader by the Synod of Ephesus, which adjudged them heretics, 
in 431, they rallied at Edessa under Bishop Ibas; but in 489 the 
Emperor suppressed the school there and they fled ever eastward 
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into Persia, in which country they still exist, at once a church and 
a nation, under their hereditary Patriarch or Katholikos, entirely 
isolated from the rest of Christendom since the fifth century. 

They were from the first zealous missionaries and are believed 
to have penetrated into China in 50s. 

At any rate the famous Nestorian Stone Tablet of Singanfu, 
the authenticity of which has, I believe, never been questioned, 
records, “that in the time of the Emperor Taitsung, Olopun arrived 
from the country of Syria in A.D. 635. . . He arrived at Chang-an. 

. In 638 an Imperial Proclamation was issued to build a Syrian 
Church in the Capital, which shall be governed by twenty-one priests. 

. Every city was full of churches. In 744 the Emperor com- 
manded . . . seven priests to perform a service of merit in the palace. 
The white clad members of the illustrious congregation . . . erected 
in the second year of Kienchung of the T’ang dynasty (A.D. 781)” 
this tablet in Chang-an, on the site where it stood until recently 
removed for its better preservation to the Peilin or “Forest of Tab- 
lets” in Singanfu. 

On it are given the names of Ning shu, Bishop Adam, vicar- 
episcopal and pope of China; an Universal Patriarch and priests, 
sixty-seven in all, altogether an imposing and powerful hierarchy. 
They were persecuted in 699 and 813, but there are other evidences 
of their persistence during the T’ang period and later. Stein found 
evidences of their presence at this date in Turkestan, and Marco 
Polo records seeing their churches and monasteries from Bagdad 
to Pekin in the thirteenth century. 

But we are not here concerned with their presence in China 
after the fall of T’ang—go6. They were evidently at that epoch 
very much at home there, so that there is no unlikelihood of their 
presence being recorded in a work of Art. 

Among the figurines recently brought from China to the Field 
Museum of Natural History in Chicago by Dr. Berthold Laufer, 
are two which he, with some reason, suggests are possibly Manichean 
Christians. While their costumes are, with trifling modifications, 
Chinese of the T’ang era, they wear on the fronts of their high 
caps, which conform to a type familiar in ancient China, the figure 
of a bird descending with outspread wings in the characteristic atti- 
tude of the dove which in Christian art symbolizes the Holy Ghost. 


‘Translation by A. Wylie, Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., Vol. V. 
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In view of the well-known prominence of the third person 
of the Trinity in the doctrines of that widely dispersed sect, whose 
presence in China as early as the seventh century is well established, 
Dr. Laufer would seem justified in his assumption, which, emanat- 
ing from so high an authority, is in itself of extreme interest. 

There is another with a similar device on his cap in the col- 
lections of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York; and a 
third has recently come to my notice who bears in his folded hands, 
upright before his breast, a jade tablet, Sin Kuei, of the form which 
Dr. Laufer in his scholarly work on jade informs us was the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the rank of a feudal prince of the second degree. 

Should this dove badge prove indeed to be significant of mem- 
bership in the Christian fold, it would be of great interest and in- 
cidentally confirm the evidence of the Nestorian tablet to find a 
dignitary of so exalted position as a feudal prince of the second 
rank of the T’ang empire openly professing his adherence to this 
faith. 

In view of the uncertainty of the provenance of these figures, 
one is again inspired with the desire to plead for the application 
of some system to the archaeological accumulation, it can scarcely 
be called investigation, of the treasures of the Ancient Arts of Asia 
which, in ever-increasing number, reach these shores. 

Dr. Laufer, working with high intelligence on the spot, in 
western Shensi, complained six or seven years ago of the casual way 
in which these matters were treated and with very few exceptions 
conditions have not bettered. 
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A RENAISSANCE WINDOW : BY DURR FRIEDLEY 


ERY few complete stained-glass windows made during the 

golden period of the art have as yet been brought to this country, 

and of these few the histories of almost all are, for more or less 
obvious reasons, either wholly unknown or else shrouded in mys- 
tery. There is, however, in the possession of Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, 
a fine early Renaissance window measuring eleven feet ten inches 
in height by five feet five inches in width, the history of which can 
be almost completely traced from the time it was made in 1531 for 
an Abbey church in Lorraine until it recently passed into Mr. 
Ryan’s possession. The design of the window (Fig. 33) consists of 
an arched Renaissance framework containing an impressive figure 
of the Crucified Christ, with the fainting Virgin supported by St. 
John on the right of the cross, and the donor, kneeling in adoration, 
on the left. In the background are rolling clouds, the sun and moon, 
and a wooded landscape, this portion of the panel having been 
treated by the artist as a picture to which the rest of the window is 
the frame. Below in the frame are two predella panels, containing 
half-length figures, King David on the left and St. John the Divine 
on the right, both holding inscribed tablets which will be considered 
later. Below these, in turn, is a foliated design, surrounding an 
armorial shield, and at the bottom of the window, the three large 
Roman letters F I L. The colors in the window show the favorite 
palette of the Renaissance glass-maker. The cloudy background of 
the main panel is grayish blue with a green and brown landscape 
beneath; the Virgin is clothed in a deep red gown with a strong blue 
mantle; St. John wears a brilliant red garment; while the long full 
cloak of the donor is brocaded in black on green. King David’s robe 
is a neutral purple, St. John’s flying draperies are red and green; 
and the diapered background to the decorative design at the lower 
edge of the window is of a strong, deep red. Practically all the rest 
of the window is executed in warm white glass painted in strong 
outline with shadows produced by thin films or mats of brownish 
pigment enriched by a generous use of the bright golden yellow 
produced with the silver stain so familiar in all late Gothic and 
Renaissance glass. 

Aside from the I N R I above the head of the Crucified Christ 
the window contains four inscriptions, three of which are devotional 
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‘igure 33. 














and the fourth heraldic. King David’s tablet reads: FODE / 
RUNT / MANUS / ET PEDES / MEOS / DAVIT / PS 44 / 
which may be translated, ““They pierced my hands and feet,” while 
St. John’s shows the words EGO / SI / EXALTA / TUS / FUE / 
RO O[MN]IA / TRAHA[M] / AD ME / JOANNES 12, or, 
‘And I, if I am lifted up above the earth I shall draw al] to me.” 
At the left of David is a small scroll inscribed ESURREXI. PS. 3. 
However, the most important inscription from the historical point of 
view is that on the portion of the frame which supports the base of 
the cross, FRAUS / INIMICA / LUCE /, “Fraud the enemy of 
Light,” which is the motto of Wary de Lucy, 21st Prior of Fla- 
vigny, from 1510 to 1557, who is evidently the donor of the window 
represented kneeling with folded hands at the foot of the cross in 
such calm and rapt devotion. Beneath the motto is the date, 1531, 
evidently the year in which the window was put in place. Wary 
de Lucy came of a noble family and seems to have been made Prior 
of Flavigny when still very young, in succession to his uncle. Dur- 
ing the long period of his rule he carried out various reforms in 
the Abbey and enriched it in many ways, presenting among other 
gifts the splendid series of stained-glass windows in the choir of the 
Abbey church, which were widely known in his own day and after. 
In 1877 four of these windows, among them the one now owned by 
Mr. Ryan, had survived the mischances of time and revolution and 
still remained in place. They were dated 1531, 1533, and 1534, 
and each bore the motto and arms of the donor. It is these arms, 
three lions rampant sable, armed and langued gules, ducally 
crowned or, with which the heraldic shield in the lower portion of 
Mr. Ryan’s window is charged. A second portrait of Wary, a 
medallion, occurred as a detail in one of the other windows and 
showed the handsome features of which the young Prior was appar- 
ently rather proud. 

The Abbey church of Flavigny, in which the pious Prior 
placed this window, is an ancient Benedictine foundation on the 
banks of the Moselle in the province of Lorraine. It had continued 
in the possession of the monks for some eight hundred years when, 
in 1788, it was secularized and became first state then private prop- 
erty until, in 1824, it again passed to the Benedictines, who installed 
there a community of nuns. In 1877 the Abbot of this community, 
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Guillaume, wrote a monograph’ on the Abbey and its treasures and 
incidentally discussed the question of the authorship of the stained- 
glass windows. ‘Tradition had ascribed them to a local artist of the 
name of Ruyer, but as one of them was signed with the monogram 
of Valentin Bousch and as they were quite in the style of that well- 
known designer of the windows in the cathedral at Metz, the abbot 
concluded that they were the work of the latter. Bousch labored at 
Metz between 1521 and 1539 and it is altogether possible that he 
may have been called to Flavigny for a while during that period, 
so that Abbot Guillaume was doubtless right in his attribution. A 
certain amount of inspiration has evidently been drawn from Hans 
Baldung Grien,-one of the best artists of the Upper Rhine, and the 
intensity of expression in the faces of the personages represented, 
especially in the vivid portrait of the donor, the firm, yet free, 
drawing of the figures, and the nobility of the entire conception, 
shows the dignity and impressiveness which characterize the masters 
of the Rhenish school in their more monumental designs for stained 


glass. 


Notice sur le Prieuré de Flavigny-sur-Moselle et sur quelques personnages qui 
Yont illustré: Mémoires de la Société d’Archéologie Lorraine et du Musée Historique 
Lorrain, 3me série, Ve volume, Nancy, 1877. 


ERRATA IN THE FIRST NUMBER 


Fig. 23. By a regrettable error, another Crivelli Madonna in the 
Brera was substituted for the central panel of the signed triptych 
of 1482. 


Page 26, line 15: 1477—read, about 1490. 


Page 51, next to last line: Louvre —read, Lovere. 
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